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II. COMMENT ON EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 

Eaton, T. H. A Study of the Organization of the Course of Study in Agriculture 
in Secondary Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 191 7. Contribution to Education No. 86. Pp.183. $2.00. 
This study is based on material gathered by personal visits to fifty schools 
in sixteen states during the fall and winter of 1915-16. In reporting these 
visits the author has organized the material around the following general 
topics: classification, selection of schools, surroundings, description of schools, 
aims, equipment, teachers, salaries, enrolment, age of pupils, entrance require- 
ments, units of agriculture offered in high schools, course of study, arrangement 
of time, method, extension work, correlation, and adjustment. Under these 
topics one finds what the author saw in his visits relative to each one. His 
own comments and general conclusions are brought together at the close of 
his thesis in the form of a discussion of general applications. The Appendix 
of forty-seven pages contains valuable statistical information. Historically 
considered, this part of the treatise will be likely to prove of most value. 

The book is the result of much care, labor, and expense, and the author 
should be congratulated on its completion. It deserves a wide circulation, 
since it contains an accurate and first-hand report of what many of the best 
agricultural schools of the country are doing today. 

Bone, H. A. Geographic Factors in American History — A Laboratory Manual 

to Accompany the Study of United Stales History. Sioux City, Iowa: 

Ye Highe Schoole, 1917. Pp. 83. 

The method followed by Mr. Bone in his manual is the "problem or 
laboratory method." In all, the manual contains thirty-seven problems. 
After a definite statement of the problem in bold-face type has been given, 
there follow a few definite references and an analysis of the problem in topical 
form, under each topic appearing a number of subtopics for study and recita- 
tion. In connection with each problem there are also suggestions regarding 
notebook work, things to think about, and things to do. Each of these 
contains many practical and worth-while suggestions. 

Some idea of the practical nature of the manual can be gained by listing 
a few of the problems: Problem X, "The Geography of the French Colonies"; 
Problem XI, "The Geography of the English Colonies"; Problem XII, 
"The Geographic Factors in the Expansion of a People"; Problem XV, 
"The Appalachian Barrier and Expansion after 1750"; Problem XVII, 
"Geographic Influences in the Revolutionary War," and thirty-two more of a 
similar nature. 

In the hands of the inexperienced teacher the manual might be somewhat 
dangerous. Such a teacher might feel that the geographic phase of history was 
the only and all-important one. While all history teachers recognize the 
importance of this phase, yet not all would be willing to emphasize it to the 
extent proposed in Mr. Bone's manual. 



